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Instead of extending constructions upon 
aws that are plain and clear, it would be 
etter to amend such as are glaringly de- 
ective, as in the-case of crimes committed; 


‘sult will kflmon the high seas, for instance. Now it may! 
* multipli( Happen, for it has happened, that a person, 
at the all cused of murder is guilty of manslaughte» 


in the most aggravated sense of it, and yet 


from usage lose their terror. The legal 
massacres exhibited to a thoughtless multi- 
tude, when the prisons of the metropolis 
are emptied into the grave, may melt the 
humane into compassion, but they deter 
not the wicked from guilt. If the hazard 
of life could prevent the commission of of- 
fences, so many miserable wretches would 
not fall victims to trifling temptations, that 
bear no proportion-to the consequences of|| 
detection. Indeed they ee neglect 
the most ebvious means of concealing their 
guilt.—The highwayman would not, for 
instanee, let the person he had robbed re- 
main an evidence against him, if he recol- 
lected that by adding murder to robbery, he 
would be exposed but to the same punish- 
ment, with a greater chance of. escaping 














unextinguished, ‘and they should plead in| 
mitigation of the severest punishment of the 
law.—There is, in truth, something in the 
nature of man that disdains to be terrified, | 
and therefore severe punishments have never | 
been found effectual for the prevention of 
any sort of crime. Where the punishment | 
is by no means meted to the guilt, pity for | 
the sufferings of the man usurps the place 
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halfpence, a former substitute for sterling coin? 
“The laws have not given the Crown a power of 
forcing the subject to take what money the King 
pleases,” (though they have to her Majesty in 
Threadneedle-street) “for then by the same reason, 
we might be bound to take pebble stones, or cockle 
shells, or stamped leather, for current coin, if ever 
we should happen to live under ‘an tl Prince, who! 
might likewise, by the same power, make a guinea | 
pass for ten pounds, a shilling for twenty shillings, 
and soon; by'which he would ‘iu a short time gei 
all the silver and gold of the-ki mainte his own 
hands, and leave us nuthing but brass and leather. 
Letter 1.—The King will certainly do no such thing 
—but there are two questions: Ist, Is it done by 
no BODY else? and 2d, Are not “ brass and leather,” 
aye, and “ prunella” full as valuable as paper? 


i cee 
The Gleaner. 

°° J am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 

W aTTon. 








‘HAZARDOUS FOWLING. 


(From Pennant’s Zoology, page x\.) 


The manner of fowling is so very strange and ha- 
no means be 
compels mankind to wonderful 
The cliffs which contain the objects of 
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of resentment against his crimes. 


and Jucury.” 


est ; pigro supplicii loco labor est,’"—Epist. 
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death has been introduced to meet such a 
variety of offences, to stop the hand of the 


easy frauds, that crimes very different in 
degree, are held deserving of an equal se- 
verity of punishment ; and a principal cause 
of executions will be found in these dispro- 
portionate punishments, death being alike 
the consequence of a robbery committed 
by a half-famished wretch, who, to relieve 
the distress of a starving family, robs a 
miser of half-a-crewn, and of a bloody 
ruffian, who, from wanton cruelty, kills or 
maims the unresisting plundered passenger. 
‘It is a triumph of liberty,’ says Montes- 
buieu, “ when the criminal laws proportion 
punishments to the particular nature of each 


great a crime to forge a bank-note,} as to 
commit murder, nature and reason revolt 
at the monstrous proposition. 

adsit 

Regula, peccatis que paenas irroget aquas, 

Ne scuiticé dignum horribili sectere flagello. 

O! let the punishment be fairly weighed 

Against the crime; nor Jet the wretch be flay’d, 
Who scarce deserves the Insh., 

The sword of justice is carried before our 
Kings within its scabbard, to inform us and 
thein that it should be drawn but seldom. 
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*Had due care been taken, “it is impossible,” 
says Blackstone, “that iit the 18th century it could 
ever have been made a capital crime to break down 
the mound of a fish-pond, or cut down a cherry-tree 
in an orchard.’ The late Sir Samuel Romilly, 
while Jiving, strove in vain to revise our Criminal 
Code; but more than “ his wonted fire” still “lives 
in his ashes,” and his voice from the tomb may yet 
he listened to.—On this subject he bas by his Will 
left the world-a legacy vf love and charity, which 
will be received with anmingled veneration, 

+ One offence, which a very shrewd trateller tells 
us is made capital in one country, gues, we are 
sorry to say, unpunished in England. 

“No law of that country (Brobdignag) must 
exceed in words the number of letters in the alphabet, 
which consists only in 22. But, indeed, few of them 
extend even to that length. They are expressed in 
the most plain and simple terms, wherein those 
people are not mereurial enough to iscover abore 
ONE interpretation: and to write a comment upon 
any law is a capital crime.” 





{ What say the Drupier's Letters on Wood's 












“The severest punishment under a mild 
Government,” says the Czarina in her In- 
structions, p. 86, “ would be to convince 
the offender that he had committed a dis- 
graceful crime ;” and she adds, all punish- 
ments should flow naturally from offences. 
Thus, thieves and highwaymen should be 
punished with hard work and hard fare, be- 
cause they become guilty through idleness 


Seneca, with a differeut view, was of the 
inion—“ Lururiosa frugalitas a 


But how is it with us? The penalty of 






murderer, or to prevent the commission of 


offence ;’ but when we are told that it is as! 





and are attempted from above and below. In the first 
case, the fowlers provide themselves with a rope eiglity 
or a hundred fathoras in length.. The fowler fastens 
one end about his waist and berween his legs, recom- 
mends himself to the protection of the Alm ghty, and 
is lowered down by six others, who place a piece of 
timber on the margin cf the rock, to preserve the 
rope from wearing against the sharp edge. ‘They 
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year. During the warmth of the summer, it leave, 
the surface, and déscends into the deep parts of th. 
water, so that no quantity can be then caught ; and 
in winter, when the temperature of the surface is 
cooled below thet of the bettom of the Lake, we 
find them abundant in siaiinw water. Is the cauke 
of the present scarcity, un, owing to the extracr- 
dinary warmth of the weather which we have expe- 
rienced this year, and which tas not yet cooled the 
surface of the Lake sufliciently, so as to induce the 
fish to leave their summer retreat? Lt has been often 
observed, that much fewer Char are caught whem 
the winter is comparatively warin, As the history 
of Char is not well understood, it would be a pleas. 
ing discovery if we could find out the laws which 
regulate this siugular and retired fish in its migratory, 
habits. For this purpose, it would be desirable to 
ascertain the temperature of the Lake, af different 
depths, in those parts of it, particularly, where 
Char are known to frequent, by a Sixe'’s Thermome-. 
ter, at least three times in every month throughout 
the year, These observations might produce some 
useful facts, and lead to an illustration of the subject 





» 4] in question, 


We may form some idea, from the following esti- 
mate, of the probable quantity of Char procured 
in owe season. LT suppoxe, during this period, there 
are not less that 150 dozen of pots used for potting 
Char, which makes 1800 in number—and as there 
are pots of various sizes, usually sold from Ss, 3d, 
to one guinea cach; if we average the number of 
fish contained in each pot ut six, (perhaps seven 
would be nearer the truth) weshall fiud the number 
of Char caught in one season to be 10,800, which, 
averaging them at one quarter of a pound each, will 
amount to 2,700 pounds weight. 

In the above number of Char there are 900 dozens, 
which, at 8s, per dozen, (the price the fishers sell 
them for) makes the sum’ £360, obtained for ove 
kind of fish only, procured from the Lakes, What 
may be the annual amount of the fisheries of the 





have besides a small line fastened to the body of the 
adventurer, by which he gives —_ that they may 
lower or ratte him, or shift hin: from place to 
place. The last operation is attended with great dan- 
ger, by the loosening of the stones, which often fall 
on his head, and would inftallibly destroy him, was it 
not protected by a strong thick cap; but even that is 
foutd unequal to save him agwinet the weight of the 
larger fragments of rock, ‘The dexterity of the fowlers 
is amazing ; they will place their feet against the front 
of the precipice, and dart themselves some fathoms 
from it, with a cool eye survey the places where the 
birds nestle, and again shoot into their haunts. In 
some places the birds lodge in deep recesses. The 
fowler will alight there, disengage himself from the 
rope, fix it to a stone, and at his leisure collect the 
booty, fasten it to his pire resume his pendulous 
seat. At times he will again spring from the rock, and 
in that attitude, with a fowling net placed at the end 
of a staff, catch the old birds which are flying to and 
from their retreats. When he hath finished his dread- 
ful employ, he gives a signal to his friends above, who 
ull him up, and share the hard-earned profit. ‘The 
eathers are preserved for. exportation: the flesh is 
partly eaten fresh, but the greater portion dried for 
winter's provision. 

The fowling from below has its share of danger. 
The party goes on the expedition in a boat ; and when 
it has attained the base of the precipice, one of the 
most daring, having fastened a fope about his waist, 
and furnished himself with a long pole with an iron 
hook at one end, either climbs, or is thrust up by his 
companions, who place a pole under his breech, to the 
next footing spot he can reach. He, by meansof tbe 
rope, brings up one of the boats’ crew ; the rest’ are 
drawn up in the same manner, and each is furnished 
with his rope and fowling-staff. They then continue 
their progress upwards in the same manner, till they 
arrive at the region of birds; and wander about the 
face of the cliff in search of them. They then act in 
pairs; one fastens hiniself to the end of his associate's 
rope, and, in places where birds have nestled beneath 
his footing, he permits himself to be lowered down, 
depending for his security to the strength of his com- ! 
— who is to haul him up again; but it sometimes 

appens that the a above is overpowered by the 
weight, and both inevitably perish. ‘They fling the 
fowl down to the boat, which attends their motions, 
and receives the booty. They often pass seven or 
eight days in this tremendous employ, and lodge in the 
crannies which they find in the face of the precipice. 
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ON THE HABITS OF THE CHAR. 





(From the Kendal Chronicle.) 


—__— 


To THe Epitorn,—Permit me to make a few 
remarks on the nature of a fish that is one of the 
delicacies of the table at this season of the year. 

The scarcity of Char this winter, is a subject of 
general complaint amongst those people who are in 
the habit of potting for their friends in London and 
other places, It may be proper to inform many of 
your readers, that the time for taking this fish is 
when the cold weather commences, or early in the 
month of November, It is difficult to asmgu the 
real cause why so much less a number have’ been 
caught in: the Lake of Windermere and the other 
Lakes, this season, than usual: it does not appear 
tu arise’ from ang actual scarcity; for Char were 
seldoin more plentiful in our market than the last 
year, 


Lukes of the North of England, Ihave no means 
of ascertaining ; but I heve to observe, that the 
Char that are potted ave, by vo meaus, all which 
the Lakes pa oa for considerable quantities are 
sent, fresh from the water, in baskets, to the prin- 
cipal places both of England aud Scotland; besides, 
it may be noticed, that many are used in various 
ways at home, sv that we may safely estimate the 
annual number supplied by the Lakes at 12,000. 

There is a remarkable singularity attending this 
species of fish. That in the time they ave in the 
finest condition, Trout and most other kinds are 
considered out of season. And when Char are met 


)with in summer, they are found thinner and loose 


grown, when other fresh-water fish, at the same 
period, are reckoned in great perfection. Char, in 
summer, are of a fine red colour on the belly, and 
at the same time, loose grown; while, in Trout, to 
be red-bellied is an indication of their good quality. 
Char is a fish that does not feed much upon flies. 
Seeing that Char are scldom seen in the summer 
months, can this high condition they are in, on the 
approach of winter, avise from their residing at a 
depth of perhaps $00 feet or upwards, where they 
are undisturbed by a stormy water; and, at the same 
time, preserved secure from the chasing ravages of 
the fresh-water Shark, the Pike, which may seldom 
penetrate so deep, as it is frequently seen purauing 
young fish in the shallows of the Lakes? Or, what 
is their food in the deep water? ‘ 
If the above throry on the habits of the Char is 
imperfect, or not strictly correct in any particular, 
I should be glad to know what other causes can be 
assigned, and hope that some of your correspoudents 
will make further inquirics amongst the fishermen, 
Leaving the above questions for the naturalist to 
determine, 
I am, Sir, your's, Kc. 

Kendal, Jan. 4,1619. JOHN SWAINSTON, 

— - 
FOREIGN CRITIQUE UPON JUNIUS. 
M, Von Gentz, in his work against the Liberty of 
the Press, gives the following character of Suninws:— 
** In the year 1769, there appeared, under the fictitious 
and still enigmatical name of ** Junius,” one of the 
most formidable and atrocious libellers that Fngland 
or modern times had ever known. With talents and 
knowledge of the first order, and eloquence seldom 
equalled and never excelled, an audacity exceeding all 
moderation and all bounds, and a malignity which left 
Milton's devil far behind ; this mysterious fiend kept 
the British public for two years constantly on the rathe 
between pleasure and disgust, admiratiqn and horror. 
In a series of overwhelming and lacerating letters, he 
attacked, with equal bitterness and violence, the mem- 
a en per all —' nye of te sate, high 
a Ww a engage: in public affairs; the courts 
of law; yoo r Padioomts and at length, 
even the sacred person of the King. Each letter was a 
moral and itical assassination, which destroyed, in 
public opinion, a previously selected victim, however 
innocent and respectable he might be. Persons of dise 
tinction trembled at his power, as if they felt themselvcq 
in the presence of a supernatural being,” 
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Dreadful Act.—A poor sailor, who fought at Algiers, 
in a fit of Gespair, arising from want, attem to de» 
stroy himself at Gosport, last week, by ( ocking ta 
relate) making a wound in his right side three inches 
long} and when thé bowels protruded, he cut off threa 
inches of the large intestine called the colon! Aftet 
lying bleeding an ‘hour and a half, he was discovered ¢ 








It is well known thot Char is a fish that inhabity 
the coldest regions of the Lake, tn wll seasons of the | 





a surgeon united the two extremetics of the bowel, and 
he is likely to recover! 
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THE ISLAND OF SUMATRA. 


—— 


By the arrival of the Kingston, from Java, 
intelligence of much importance, as affecting 
British interests in the Indian seas, has been 
received.—The Governor of Fort Marlbo- 
rough has displayed his characteristic energy 
and activity since his arrival in Sumatra, 
and has anxiously endeavoured to extend 
the British influence over the whole of that 
valuable and extensive island, Sumatra has 
hitherto been very little known. The Eu- 


ropean establishments are entirely on the}, 


coast—Europeans had never penetrated into 
the interior. All attemps to do 80, indeed, 
were reckoned desperate; no furopean 
would embark in them. The population of 
the interior were considered as savages, and 
the mountaius impassable, and yet the na- 
tives would still bring down their gold, and 
cassia, and camphor, &c. for which Sumatra 
had from the earliest ages been famous, 
The Governor felt there was but one alter- 
native, and that was to open the road by 
going himself. Tis enterprise was crowned 
with success. He penetrated a great way 
into the interior in three different directions; 
to the southward inland of Mauna, to the 
important provinces occupied by a people 
called the Passammahs ; to the northward 
to Menangcabon, the far-famed capital of 
the Malay Empire; and inland of Bencoolen, 
across the island to Palembang. 

The result has been the discovery of a 
rine of wealth—a country highly cultivated, 
and abounding in precious metals. The 
Passammalhs are an auhietic fine race of men, 
as superior to the people on the coast as it 
is possible to conceive ; they are agricultu- 
ral and numerous, At Menangeabon he 


was gratified with a population and country |) 


Within}, 


fully equal to any part of Java. 
the space of twenty miles the population 
does not fall short of a million. In short, 
it is the Governor's opinion, that, with a 
little encouragement, far greater resources 
are to be found in Sumatra than the British 
could have derived from Java; but much 
remains to be doue A central Government 
must be established, the whole island must 
be brought under control, and the avenues 
of commerce, now closed up, must be re- 
opened, Our readers are aware, that Me- 
yangcabon was the place whence all the | 
gold that gave Mclano the name of the 
Golden Chersonsus was carried. 

These discoverics have not, bowever, 
been made without great personal risk. and | 
fati ue. Lhe country could only be ex-| 
plorcd on foot—mountains 6000 feet high | 
were to be crossed, and rocks, precipices, | 
and forests to be traversed. For many 
nights the party had no shelter but the 
leaves they could collect after their day § 
journey, and thelr journies were seldom less | 
than from twenty to thirty miles a day over | 
the very worst roads Uiat ever were passed, 
In this expedition the Governor was accom- 
panied by Lady Raffles. She was occasion- 
ally carried on a man’s back, but generally 
walked, as the roads were too bad to admit 
of her being carried ina chair. Dr. Arnold, 
physician and naturalist, fell a sacrifice to 
the fatigue, and died of a violent fever. 
Dr. Horsfield, who accompanied the Go- 
vernor to Menangeabon, was, on the 12th 
of August, the date of our lest intelligence 
from Fort Marlborough, dangerously ill, 
with a dysentery, but we hope his life will 
be spared to carry home the important col- 
lections he has made, both at Java and 
Sumatra. 

As this was the first appearance of the 
Furepean authority in the interior, Lady 
Kates was the most peaceable standard the 
party could howt. It was impossible for 
the natives to consider their object warlike, 
whon the Gevernor proceeded unarmed, 
and confided his wife to their hospitality. 

They found the country beautiful and 
mognilicent, Sir Thomas Stamford RafHles 
has thrown the trade open, and reformed all 
the establishments. ‘Treaties have been 
entered into with the Princes of Menang 
cabon. 
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Sin [save Neveton.—Wurstbourne-park, the fine seat 
of the Karl of Portsmouth, jas again attracted much 
motice, fpebs recent enquiries mito the literary trea@surcs 


of tho mestumable Sir Isaac Newton 





boon so long in the possession of the Noble Earl's family. 
T'w great philo r’> Mianuseript’s are all in his hane- 
wilting; only a part of then has been published; his/ 
menmoranduin bovis, when at the University, his ace 
eoupts as Master of the Mint, and his modest and un-| 
s letters to the learned Mr. Boyle, are particu. | 


pretend 
' « 
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Ts tates ow 
culleetion 
amongst Ux 


some of Isaac Newton's hair, and 
Is, wilh lds anuff-box, Ac. are! 
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| tempted and resisted. 


j/abandon the to 


and which have]! 


|ON A¥ INTENDED APPLICATION TO PARLIAMENT, 
FOR A TOLL AND MARKET REGULATION BILL 
FOR THE TOWN OF LIVERPOOL. 
—<—_— 


TO THE EDITOR 
SR, 
} Mr. Statham’s official notice concerning ¢ bill 
to be introduced the ensuing session of Parliament, in, 
serted ip your last publication of the 8th instant, comes 
\very abruptly, ing the session will commence i 
‘a few days. Theintended act is meant to abolish certain 
itolls, called ingates and — and also oe 
demanded from persons standings in our markets; 
‘also, fur granting other tolls oad stallages in lieu thereof, | 
and the better regulation of the said markets, 
robably few of your ers know the meaning of 
these <a terms. eis nana 

Ingates and outgates are tolls deman: 
bringing gondaee’ diletly victuals, to our markets, of | 
carrying produce out of town, bought there. ‘These tolls 
were originally trifling, and not exactly defined; however 

jsubmutted to. ‘Their ity, though disputable, is now 
\taken for granted ; but if the act , it will give a sanc- 
tion not at present These tolls are taken at the | 
jentrances of the town. About fifty years ago the cor- | 
\poratien granted them, in farm, to @ Mr. illinghurst, 
lat £60 per annum, or thereabouts. At the time when 
ithe loan of Exchequer-bills was to the corpora- 
tion by Parliament, Mr. Foster, or Mr. Taylor, stated 
the income arising from this source at about £150 per 
puna. In Mr. Golightly’s statement of 1614, the 
stallages and gate tolls are coupled together, and returned 
at £736. 

Stallages are collected for standing-room to em 
frequenting the markets, selling commodities. hether 
in a public mark ve, persons, not a bs such a de- 
aad, could be driven away is very doubtful, as well as 
the legality of the demand itself. If the intended act do 

pass, it will do this doubt away, and the corporation’s new 
powers, now sbught for, will soon cause the market folks 
to know the quantum they are at. : 
It is generally admitted, that retailers of s in 
shops, or open markets, know how, and do make, their 
customers to pay smartly for such taxes, let them be 
ever so trifling: the buyers often refused in shillings 
jwhat is taxed in pence. . Market-leys are tolls on con- 
sumption ; therefore, hurtful in the extreme, and gene- 
‘rally obnoxious. Markets, particularly for the provisions 
and necessaries of life, cannot be too free, nor the access 
too much enlarged or protec i ee 

Supposing these tolls at present to produce £300, it is 
hard to say what they may produce when the powers, 
‘now sought fer, admit of their augmentation. 

It niust be obvious, if the present produce was equal 
to the £736 per annum (Mr. Golightly’s last return) it 
hcannot be an object to a public y in trust, as the 
| corporation of Liverpool, who have a income of 
| £44,000, say forty-four thousand pounds, per annum, 
|t their uncontrouled disposal, to go to Parliament, for 
either securing the present or augmenting the future 
lincome from a source so obviously, so indisputably, 
jhurtful to the inhabitants of this town, by tending to 
|raise the prices of the necessaries of life, at those pla 
| where those inhabitants must resort to, to be supplied. 
Can it be admissible, that so miserable a pittance as the 
above should continue to produce the bad consequences 
attendant on it, nay perhaps be augmented by the new. 
act, when the enormous and still increasing income of 
‘the trustees does already furnish such ample means 

(ineans to superfluity abounding) for all purposes want- 
ing? Under the influence of times more enlightened, 
and principles of juster policy, is it too much to expect 
that such a wealthy corporate body would rather sink 
these emanations of re ag ignorant ages, and cancel 
‘the collection altogether, instead of increasing a revenue 
so hurtful in its effects; the more strict collection of 
which would require the entrances in our town to be 
beautified with turnpikes, or barriers a la Paris, to meet 
jingate entries fur eggs, hens, chickens, cabbages, &c.? 

| "The stallages, or rents, for standing-room, have been 
| frequently augmented in various proportions, even where | 
only a bare spot was occupied. These augmentations 
would be fatal t te any prescriptive right claimed, if at- 











It will be highly creditable for the corporate’body to 
i, and the present attempt, on an object 
80 trifling, and withal so mischievous to the community, 
where the daily increasing expense of living has no doubt 
greatly augmented the poor-rates, so heavily felt by the 
middling classes in particular. ’ 

It is to be regretted, that the anxious party fooling, 
on national concerns, does, with many sensible well- 
informed individuals, so effectually absorb their energy 
and exertions, as to cause them to overlook and slight 
domestic objects, which pass before their eyes, and would 
materially contribute to their comfort or deprivation, 
and are of uence to the circle around them, 
in which they must unavoidably participate, in a greater 
or lesser degree. This is certainly a strange delusion. 
It can hardly be doubted, their activity and influence, 
exerted in a narrower circle, would be of greater effect 
than any attempt made to forward or impede any poli- 
tical arrangements or plans whatsoever. Self-interest is 
strangely lost sight of in these cases. T.F. 

January 13, 1819. 


EE 


A remarkable fact occurred in the park of Lord Gtant- 
ley at Wonersh, near Guildford, a short time since. A 
{fawn drinking, was suddenly pounced upon by one of 
|the swans, which pulled the animal into the water, and 
held it under until quite drowned. This was observed 
by the other deer in the park, and did not long go unre- 
venged ; for shortly after, this very swan, which had 
hitherto never been molested by the deer, was singled 
out when on land, and furiously attacked by a herd, 
which surrounded and killed the offender. 














The King.—Apprehensions, we are sorry to hear, be- 
gin to be entertained with respect to the duration of our 
|Kood old King’s life, in consequence of an alteration in 

iis diet and regimen. It is now some time since the 
!King met with an accident, from stumbling over a chair 
‘in his daily peranmbulations through the five apartments. 
His Majesty's left leg was much hurt, and he was con- 
fined for some time Velore he recovered the use of it. 
‘The only exercise the King now takes is that of being 
j}whecled about in one of Merlin’s chairs.—AMorning 

per. 

In contradiction to the above statement, a paper, pub- 
lished at Windsor, declares, that his Majesty has not 








in 1t0 death, 20; suffocated 
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CASUALTIES IN PRUSSIA, IN 1817. 





M. Von Kampz, at Berlin, has published a re- 
markable statement of all the casualtics that oceur- 
red in the Prussian Monarchy in the course of the 
year 1817, extracted from official documents. The 
number of those who perished by a violent death was 
00 less than 1925; among whom were, in bathing, 
125; on the ice, 24; struck by lightning, 44; frozen 
) 25; by hydrophobia, 8; 
by fire-arms, 60. The number of suicides was seven 
huadred ! from which it appears, that, after all, Eng- 
land is not the country most stained with this deadly 
sin. There occurred instances of manslaughter, 60; 
murder, 48; infanticide, 94; persons murdered by 
their husbands or wives, 12. There were duels, 11; 
robberies, 9646; burglaries, 1409; highway rob- 
beries, 141; arson, 159 instances. The whole num- 
ber of crimes committed amouuted to 12,292. The 
population of the Prussian Monarchy, according to 
official statements, amounts to about 10,058,000 
souls. By accidental fires were destroyed 19 public 
buildings, 1298 barns and other out-buildings, 1210 
dwelling-houses, 684 farm-houses. Ju the district 
included in the Government of Berlin, there were, 
for 3140 persons, 1 suicide ; for 179,000 persons, 1 
murder; for 319 persons 1 robbery. 
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PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 








The foHowing extract of a letter, by the last Ham- 
burgh mail, will give some idea of the quantum of 
freedom. enjoyed by the Jews in the Jree Town of 
Lubeck :— 

* With feelings of horror and indignation I now take 
up my pen, to communicate to you some of the parti- 
culars of a transaction which has taken place in the 
Free City of Lubeck—a transaction more disgraceful 
or arbitrary, I will venture to say, is not to be met 
with in the history of any civilized country ; and be 
it remembered, this city is under the immediate pro- 
tection of the Emperor of Austria. You will recol- 
lect, that during the fast war, in every city, town, or 
village, where Jews resided, they not only offered their 
property, but their lives, for the support and protec- 
tion of their Sovereigns. Indeed, numerous instances 
might be mentioned, of the satisfaction expressed by 
the Crowned Heads: for instance, the King ef Prussia 


dominions, with t 
whatever, 
“ Will the world believe any of the above, when 
they read the famous Decree of the 2d December, 
1818? When they see that the old statutes of 1768, 
and the more famous one of the 26th of Sept. 1778, are 
again to be putin full force? What must have been the 
feelings of persons who have resided there for years, 
following undisturbed their various occupations—what 
must have been the feelings of fathers, sitting with 
their wives, enjoying the innocent sport of their chil- 
dren—what must have been their feelings, I say, when 
they read this famous Decree, forbidding their carry- 
ing on business in any manner whatever ! 

* To complete the ruin cn had begun, the police- 
officers were ordered to search all Jews openly in the 
streets, or to burst open their houses, and take posses- 


¢ right of holding any public oflice 


mon necessaries of life!! ‘To prevent the possibility 
of any évasive measure, the Senate decree and order, 
‘that any person acting for, or in any shape transacting 
business with a Jew, shall, for the first offence, be 
fined ; for the second, fined and imprisoned, and lose 
his right of citizenship ; and any clerk, porter or me- 
nial servant, living with a Jew, shall be imprisoned, 
and expelled this Free Town!!!—You may recollect, 
that before Bonaparte entered Germany, and declared 
the Jews citizens and members of society, they were 
treated as common beasts, and on passing through 
several towns, had to pay the same sum per head which 
was paid for swine / 

‘The war being ended, the Jews were led to ex- 
pect that the meeting of the Sovereigns in. Congress 
would have been the prelude to a redress of their 
former grievances, and that they would have been 
allowed to enjoy those rights and liberties enjoyed by 
their Christian neighbours. But, alas! the war being 
ended, the Sovereigns forgot their promises—they 
forgot that Jews were :iuman, that they were the work 
of the same almighty Creator—they forgot their many 
services during the war, and Jeft them to the mercy of 
the waves, and to the mercy of those merciless beings, 
the Senate of that town which is styled, ‘ The Free 
‘Town of Lubeck.’ 

Will any one believe that such scenes have been 
witnessed at the close of the year 1818? Are these the 
good things for which the people of Eurpe have fought 
and bled? Is it thusthat the promises of an ALEXAN- 
DER, a FReveric, or a FRANCIS, are to be fulfilled ? 
“ T hope that before this meets your eye, the. subject 
will have reached she ears of the Members of the Ho- 
LY ALLIANCE, and that they will convince the hun- 
dreds of thousands who are now looking forward, with 
dreadful expectation, that those promises, so solemnly 
made, were made 1N SINCERITY. 





A hat-maker of Cassel, named Maulich, is said to 
have discovered a method ef manufacturing felt, so as to 
make it impenetrable to the stroke of a sabre, in the 
hands of the strongest cuirassier, and even to a musket 
ball. This fact has been proved by numerous trials.— 
He offered to discover the secret to our Government for 
a suitable recompence, but no attention was paid to it.— 
A report this invention, however, reached St. Peters. 
burgh, and Mr. Maulich was invited to present himself 
to the Emperor of Russia, at Aix-la Chapelle. The 
Russian Generals being satisfied of the truth of his as- 
sertions, he been invited to establish, in Russia, a 
manufactory of this felt, upon the most liberal terms. 








The barbers’ art was so beneficial to the public, that 


granted them the agi 9s of citizens throughout his |! 


sion of their:property, and seal it up, even the come || 


* |'turbed ; which excited the apprehensions of her mei 










Biographical Motices, 


; THE LATE DR. JOHN WOLCOTT, 


of 
This grime, so well known in the literary w 7 
under the name of Peter Pindar, died on Wednesda i ™ 
— at his apartments in Somers Town, tra 
a lingering illness, which confined him to his fic 
oF na eighty-first - Rd ee He did no fie the 
suiier much pain, an § attached 
life, prepared for the expected stroke of death wit [, 
resignation and firmness. It is needless to expatiate o 1 
the character of his works, as they are universally i . 
known. Nature has seldom afforded a snore orig; ih 
enius, and his mind was stored with various know edge, 2 
le was well atqnaintes with the Greek sand the 
was a sound scholar in Latin. He spoke French wit) 2 
facility, and had made considerable Progress in Italian, HB selv 
He drew his imagery from ‘nature life, which he 2 
had _ observed with vigilance and accuracy. Perhap, HB fou 


hardly an t since Shakspeare has illustrated } 

works with lame pte ns a derived from, the . 
sources of nature. He had seen much of the world in 2 
various parts, and excelled in the imitation as well y 
delineation of character. His satirical humour was ¢, 
uberant ; and in reference to our revered Sovereign, itis 
impossible to palliate, or rather, not strongly to reproby: 2. 


the freedom, to use the mildest word, which he tog J ball 
with the royal character; but such is the ignoranen, me fae saili 
levolence, and bad taste of the world, that his wor; MM ver} 


were more popular on that account than for the origi 2 
humour, wit, tenderness, and often sublimity, by whi 


































they are characterised. He never attacked any a 
lafter he became acquainted with him. - He retained hij On 
faculties to the last, and was able, till within a very fey 
|days of his death, to dictate verses from his bed, whic fae "2S 
' were strongly marked by his former strength and humo, im. °° 
|It is proper to add, that no man had more reverenti| 86 
{notions of the wisdom and goodness of the Suprem fmm aon 
[Being as observable in the universe. He was a fm 49 
|friend to the British constitution, and held in horror the IM ninet 
principles of democracy and the fury of a mob. He MMM our 
was a so critic in poetry and in painting, and bs IM wiles 
sketches of landscape evinced a degree of taste whi 
lif poetry had not engrossed so much of his attention, eo 
'might have rendered him no inferior artist. Peace 
|his mahes !—Swn. 51. 

_Dr. Wolcot, it seems, expressed an earnest wish tht 52. 

his remains might be deposited as near as possiblen 33. 
those of Butler, the celebrated author of Hudibras,y HE ani a 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden. one t 

MR. MONROE, 4 
James Monroe, the President of the United State, ne 

is a native of Virginia; he was born in 1759, anda Qor s 
1776, though so young, he took part with his cou jit a 
trymen in their resistance to the parent State, AN gilli 
the battle of Trenton, December 26, 1776, his 
shoulder-bone was broken by a musket ball, and he 
was so dangerously wounded that his life was de 
spaired of. His bravery and good conduct caused “1 
General Washington to promote bim to a Captaincy; ote 

|,he was afterwards appointed Aidc-de-camp to Major Fuald 

General Lord Sterling, and subsequently, a Colonel the 
of a regiment. In 1782 he was elected to the legis. Rt 
lature of Virginia. In 1733 we find him a membeg 
of the old Congress, In 1787 he was again electd desei 
;to the legislature of Virginia. In 1788 he wa ‘ot th 

|| member of the Virginian Convention, which ratifid jiant 


|the present constitution of the United States. { 
|1790, he was clected Senator of the United Stat 
|| He continued in the United States Senate watil 179 
when he was selected by President Washington 
represcut the United States as Minister to the Frend 
Republic. On his return from France he was elect 
Governor of his native State ; and in 1799 eonclude 
the constitutional term for holding that office. 
1802 Mr. Monroe was sent by President Jefferson 
France to negociate the purchase of Louisia 
which was accomplished entirely to the satisfact 
of the nation. Having succeeded in his negociati 
at Paris, in 1803 he was appointed Minister to 
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don, and in 1805 sent on a special mission cig 
Madri¢, On his return from Europe, he was agit iii, y 
clected to the legislature of Virginia; and thes It is bet 
year, 1810, elected the Governor of that State. the Jury 


1811 he was appointed Secretary of State, and, 


the capture of Washington in 1814, he was bolda pate 










“ 
patriotic enough tv accept the appointment (tna i: and 
darily) of Secretary of War. the tiem 
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ANOTHER DEATH BY HYDROPHOBIA. 













a : an impo 
A third person has fallen victim to the mysteriagy 'Stliug 
malady called hydrophobia. About five weeks ago, am “laine 


was mentioned that a child, nine years of age, resid deseribec 
at the Perth road, had been bitten on the check yg and a hii 
dog, and that the bite had been removed by a surge@™i rious ind 
$s oereny hours (says a respectable correspondent) MM She asses 
elapsed from the time of ‘the bite before the excision" Gence ay 
accomplished. ‘The recent wound ‘made by the MM i ij. 4, 
was constantly bathed with tepid water for a full hil. 14., 

and an emolient poultice was applied over it. Net@i. |, ‘" 

the wound was washed with oxymuriatic acid (iggy "1"! f 
chlorine,) and its edges drawn together, by adbe 
straps, with a view to make the cicatrix as neat as 
ble. Two days after, a complete adhesion of the 4 
of the wound had taken place. The girl took laxit 
and thirty drops of liquid chlorine .three times 4 
At first there was more swelling in the face than ¥# 
be expected from an ordinary wound of much lj 
dimensions :—after the excision, the pain and swell 
rapidly abated, and soon - About a week 
the wound was healed, the cicatrix was destroyed 
‘lunar caustic, and the eschar allowed to fall off § 
\taneously. ‘The girl continued apparently well and] 
|ful. It was observed, however, that her sleep was! 
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attendant. On’ Saturday morning last, on attempt 
to swallow tea, the characteristic symptoms of hydro 


















he who first brought it up in Rome, had a statue erected 
to his memory, as authors relate ; and, in England, they 
were in some sort the surgeons in old time, and there- | 
fore hung their basons out, tomake known at a distance, | 
to the weary and wounded traveller, where all might | 
have recourse ; they used poles, as some inns still gibbet 
their signs across a street. 


| 








received any accident which could impair his bodily 
health, but that it is still vigerous, although the in- 
tirmities of age are necessarily added to his afitiction. | 
We have further to affirm, that no repairs are going on | 
ia his Majesty's apartments, nor are any necessary ; but 
that they are as substantial, as well ss comfortable, as, 


COMFORT IN A STORM. 
<= 
Toss’ about in the Channel a long winter's night, 
In a small crazy packet, from water scarce tight, 
No terrors assail‘d a political rover, 





at the period when his Majesty mhwhited them saad | 
the connmesicement of his malady 



















































“ “ . “Re It 
bia manifested themselves ; pain was felt in the wo : 
and in the side of the head. ‘The symptom me pene of 

|| with occasional remisions, and one complete intemal yin rejoice 
|sion of about two hours, until Tuesday morning 8H Kate (hc 
|o clock when she died. In this case, neither the im the Ottoma 
;nation nor the medicine can be charged wi Curiosity ar 
|thwarted the natural course of the disease. Thos "Ml sible. w.11.; 
| have scen all the cases which have occurred here Jai w,, of >t 
have been struck with the exact similarity of the theearth, n 
toms, notwithstanding the diversity of rank, age lniversity 
treatment ;_a circumstance which, while it shows "Ii; le de 
distinctly the specific nature of the discase, also My}, will | 
haw lamentably distant we are from any thing /® Understood. 
cure; and that the malady, when once shies A to the vran 
not even be made to bend from its natural course by Wp Rative le 










Who kuew an old proverb must bring him safe over. 


Hmost powerful applications."—Dundce prper 
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MOON-STRUCK MATHEMATICIANS. 





s ey ara of a work in the a 
i has lately fallen into our hands. 
ar ot te coditled a New Theory of the Earth, 
and new it most certainly is, as the following ex- 
tsfrom the published table of contents will suf 
ficiently prove. Thenumbers, we suppose, refer tu 
the various chapters :— 
18. Shews the possibility of a swallow going to the 
moon in four hours and six minutes. 
19. Shews that most of the birds of passage are 
johabitants of the moon. 


Avery curiou 


90, Shews that it is impossible for them to rear 


y. voung upon the surface of the moon. 

Om ee in what way they may support them- 
selves upon the surface of the noon. wi 

92. Shews how they may come from the moon in 

‘5 and six minutes, 
see in what way a balloon may go to the 
moon in four hours and six minutes, 

93. Shews in what way a balloon may come from 
the Moon in four hours and six minutes ; and that it 
jssafer to come from it, than to go to it. : 
"24, Shews that there is not so much danger ina 
balloon going to the moon, as there is in a vessel 
giling between Dover and Calais, or between Li 
verpoul and the Isleof Man, 

. 25. Shews that it is as possible for a swallow to 
emigrate to the moon, as it is for a herring to emi- 
te from the Baltic. 

34. Proves that this earth and the moon werc both 


suus. 

35, Shews the reason they became both moons, 

‘96, Shews the reason that the suo is a sun aud 
t be a moon. 

— Shews that the distance of the sun is not 

ninety-five millions, of miles, as represented by all 

our great astrowomers ; nur not two millions of 

wiles; and shews that it is the concavity of the at- 

mospherical air that deceives the eye. 

50. Shews what man is. : 

61. Shews what life is. 

52. Shews what a man’s soul is. . 

53, Shews where heaven is. And ends with a short 
ani appropriate admonition, recommending every 
one to love justice, be merciful, be charitable: and 
walk humbly with God. 

The 49th article coincides with the theory of our 
correspondent P. N.; we know nut whether he will 
sree with the learned author in his other doctrines, 
Qur readers must needs be highly astonished to hear 
tint all this information may be purchased for ten 


thillings. 








AFFAIR OF FUALDES. 
The trial of Gence and Bessiere-Veynac, accused 

of bing accomplices in the horrid murder of M 

Fualdes, still occupies the Assize Court of Albi. 

The prolixity of the proceedings in this affair appear 
to have exhausted public curiosity ; but, on the 28th 
instant, the day on which Madame Manson gave her 
deposition, the avenues of the Court were thronged, 
sod the interior of the Hall presented the most bril- 
jiant assembly.—All eyes accompanied her to the 
yitnesses’ seat, and reinained directed towards her. 

“The Judge addressed to her the following exhort- 
stion :—* Madame, you are called upon in further- 
ance of justice, to reveal all that you know relative 
toa terrible crime, in order that the guilty may be 
discovered. You have not always spoken the truth 
We know that at those times you were restrained by 
darms which had been secretly inspired. But to- 
day the same motives no longer exist, and you 
ought to feel secure. You were made to take'a 
dreadful oath, to ‘gain your sceresy; that oath 
could not be binding. The one you take to-day in 
the cause of justice, bears a very different solem- 
nity; its sacred character differs entirely from that 
which was administered by force over a bloody corpse. 
It is before God, in the presence of this Court and 
the Jury, that you engage to tell the truth; Ict us 
hear it unreservedly.’ 

“Madame Manson then proceeded with her depo- 
sition, which differed from what she delivered at 
the former trial only by her stating, that in the thea 
agitation of her mind, she had forgotten to mention 
an important fact, which’ was, that she heard the 
rustling of papers at the moment that M. Fualdes 
exclaimed, “1 have left you all I possess!” She 
deseribed herself as being disguised in pantaloons 
anda hine spencer, when the impulse of her Mnyste- 
tious indiscretion Jed her to the theatre of the crime 
She averted, in the most unequivocal terms, that 
Gence and Bessiere-Veyuac, the two aceused persons 
tthe bar, were amongst the perpetrators of the 
murder, and positively recognized their features. 
Several facts, in evidence, were strong presumptive 
proof of their complicity. 

“One hundred and two witnesses have already 
heen examined ; it 1s expected that a few more sit- 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


OUTRAGE, 
AT THE QUAKERS’ MEETING-HOUSE. 
—_ - 
Carlow, January 7. 

In our last we promised to lay before our readers the 
very impressive exhortation addressed by our parish 
priest, the Rev. William Fitzgerald, to his congrega- 
tion, on the subject of the outrage.—It was nearly as 
follows .— 

«“ My BrethrenI feel that it would be a dereliction 
of my duty asa Roman Catholic Pastor of this town, 
were [to pass unnoticed, a matter that occurred some 
evenings back, scandalous and disgraceful to our town 
aud our people. 

“ A number of females belonging to the Society of 
Friends, coming out of their meeting-house, were as- 
sailed by a vile rabble, who, not content with using | 
such missiles as fell directly in their way, raked the 
very kennels for filth and ordure, to heap on the per- 
sons of those respectable people. My very soul is har- 
rowed up.at the recollection of such an abomination. 
Some of those wretches are said to be Catholics, but 
I disown them, Christianity disclaims, and Catholicity 
abhors'them ; they are the excommunicate of civil so- 
ciety; such wretches in Jerusalem, at the time of the 
persecution of the Messiah, were the first to cry out 
* crucity Jesus,”"—~/an universal exclamation of horror 
ran through the congregation j—such wretches in Con- 
stantinople would the very dregs of Mahometan 
fanaticism. 1 thank God their number is but small, 
and J am sure they are the vilest, the lowest, and the 
foulest dregs of the people. ‘There is a statement of 
this outrage circulated by the newspapers throughout 
the whole kingdom. What will the wre of Ireland 
say of us? That weare a set of wicked fanatics actu- 
ated by the spirit of persecution. Why should we ever 
forget that divine maxim which won the admiration of 
the Pagan world, and brought so many illustrious con- 
verts into the church of God—* Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.’—Suppose the Friends 
were the most numerous of our population, and that 
the Catholics were the minority—what would the Ca- 
tholics say, if coming out of their chapels they were 
attacked by a rabble belonging to the Friends; their 
aged and iatirm men assaulted and bruised; and their 
respectable and delicate matrons covered with filth and 
ordure? They would say it was dreadful intolerence 
and persecution, and so it would be. Let those abo- 
minable miscreants, then, who attacked the Friends, 
place themselves in the same situation, and say how 
they would like such treatment? It is a matter of the 
greatest surprise to me. that the Friends should be se- 
lected as persons meriting any indignity of this nature ; 
they are a most peaceable, inoffensive, and well-con- 
ducted people ; peaceable in: principles. and practice. 
But I shall have a signal example made of these offen- 
ders; they cannot hope to escape the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities. If I can they shall not continue 
to be a scandal and, contagion among the people. 
appeal to the oldest persons in the congregation, who 
must remember the stormy times of persecution in 
this country: they cannot forget that in such times 
they could not attend the holy sacrifice, nor their 
bishops and priests exercise their spiritual func:ions, 
but in fear and trembling. Let us contrast the condi- 
tion of the Catholics at that period with what it is at 
present. Weare now living under mild and beneficient 
aws; the ministers of our religion respected and pro- 
tected; our chapels open at all times for the conveni- 
ence of our people; no impediment or obstacle in the 
way to our praying and praising God according to the 
rites of our holy religion: and is this a time to have 
the peace of society disturbed by such wretches, who 
areno more Catholics in practice than they are Chris- 
tians? It cannot be offered, even as a small extenua- 
tion of their crime, that they were boys and girls. 
No! they are arrived at an age in which they must 
weil understand the difference between virtue and 
vice; and here I cannot avoid saying, that I fear their 
parents have shamefully neglected their duty towards 
them. Some of their names have been communicated 
to me, and I trust they will be all discovered, that 
they may receive the punishment due to their foul and 
flagitious offence, 

“* [request the editor of the Carlow Morning Post 
will lay a proper statement of this transaction before 
the public, that we may strive to have the stain effaced 


— 


— 


—— 





the offence, sentenced the prisoner to six months* 
imprisonment in the house of correction, 





BITING A MAN'S NOSE OFF, 


Daniel Donovan, a dealer in fowls at Leadenhall. 
market, was indicted for a most unmanly and cruel 


an Trish labourer, on the evening of Tuesday, the 


assault, in biting off the nose of Michael Donovaa,f 





2st of December last, in a court, in Saffron-hill,| 
near Hatton-garden. The prisoner pleaded, “ Not 
guilty.”—Michael Hayes was also indictedffor being 
concerned in the said assault; he pleaded, “ Not| 
guilty,” and traversed to the next sessions. 

Michael Donovan was the first witness, He is 
not all related to the prisoner, He stated, that on 
the night in question he was taking some beer in the! 
One Tun public-house near Hatton Garden, and the 
prisoner came in and began to converse with bim 
about a former quarrel: the prisoner told him that 
he would thmk no more about it, and they would 
drink together and make it up. He accompanied 
the prisoner, at his request, from the Oue Tun to 
the Bleeding Heart, public house, near Saffron-hill, 
and the prisoner began to abuse. him, and spoke to 
him in Irish, challenging him to fight, and telling 
him that he was not man enough to beat him. The 
witness told him that if he bad fair play shown him, 
he should not care about having a rap at him, Wit- 
ness and prisoner went out of the public-house 
quarrelling, and began to fight ; they scuffed about 
until they got into a place called Camomile-court, 
Saffron-hill, when the prisoner seized the witness 
round the waist and grabbed at his cheek with hi- 
teeth, but did not succeed in his attempt to bite it. 
He then pressed the witness's head against his face 
until he ‘got bis nose into his mouth; he then bit it 
as hard as he could, but could not bite it off so close 
to the face as where he had taken hold. He slack- 
ened his hold, and then bit again, about a quarter of 
an inch nearer the end of the nose: witness was in 
the most excruciating torture during the time he 
was forcing his teeth through the gristle of his nose: 
he called for assistance as loud as he was able, anda 
person named M‘Carthy attempted to force the pri- 
soner from him, but aman named Hayes, who was the 
prisoner’s companion, prevented him from so doing 
Witness lost his eye-sight for some time through the 
agony he endured, and the prisoner got away. The 
nose could not be found any where; the prisoner 
confessed subsequently that he had swallowed it. 
Witness said that he had known the prisoner for se- 
veral years; aud he was the fifth person who had 
been bitten by him, to his knowledge, within the lust 
six years. Tom Connor, who lives at the Thatched 
House, Fiekl-lane, had one of his cheeks bit off to 
the bone by him. 

The jury found the prisoner—Guilty. 

The Court sentenced him to be confined for twa 
months in the House of Correstion, and fur the first 
fortnight in a solitary cell. 


= 





CURIOUS STORY OF MADAME CATALANI. 


(From a German Paper.) 


“MADAME ANGELICA CATALANI A GERMAN,” 


“Que readers will shake their heads when they 
read the seeming paradox implied in the above super- 
scription. However, it is not an exaggerated pa- 
triotism that would attempt by sophistical arguments 
to represent the ‘Queen of Song’ as origiaally be- 
longing to Germany (as a certain modern, superla 
tively subtle critic has transformed Shakspeare into 
a German!) but we faithfully relate to them the fol 
lowing interesting facts, from respectable authority, 
and leave it to them to form their own Opinion. 








which the conduct of those monsters has brought upon 
our town and people.” 
In laying the above before our readers, we conceive 
it is the best possible mode of complying with the re- 
uest of the Rev. Pastor. We could not expect by any 
thing we might say, to add to the force of his reason- 
ing ; and we feel confident that there is not a person 
in thistown, of any religious persuasion, (the dregs of 
fanaticism excepted) who does not cordially agree in 
every opinion, and with every expression that the Rev. 
Clergyman has given utterance to, in his exhortation. 
—Carlow Morn Post. 
We understand that some of the persons who were 
concerned ia the outrage at the Quakers’ meeting- 
house, have been arrested.—Jdem. 





BRUTAL OUTRAGE. 





From the London Pupers of Jan. 17. 





Middlesex Sessions, Saturduy. 
Thomas Waithman, a huge fellow, more than six 
feet high, was indicted for committing, on the night 
of the 26th December last, a savage and attrocious 








tings will conclude the cause.” 


‘ 











Suitan Katte Ghery, Krim-Ghery.—The wild and | 
mantic country of Caucasus, so interesting to the na- | 
tiralist and to the historian, has been hitherto almost | 
tnexplored. ‘The savage and rude manners of its mha- 
itants, the jealousies and feuds of its chiefs, and the | 
ost impassable state of its mountains and valleys, | 
ve appalled the most adventurous travellers. Even ' 
the latest scientific expedition, undertaken with the view 
of examining that country, under Professors Parrot and 
Invelhardt, could not venture much out of the beaten : 
tack. It is evident, that, without the assistance and 


Mpport of the chieftain of the country, Caucasus must || 


considered as inaccessible. Philosophers, therefore, | 
Will rejoice to learn, that a native Prince, the Sultan | 
atte Ghery, who is related to the present possessor of 
the Ottoman throne, is likely to open this country to the 
tutiosity and enterprise of civilised Europe. This sen- 
sible, well-informed, and enterprising chief is at present 
me of the many strangers from the remotest corners of , 
heearth, now benefiting by the public lectures in the 
University of Edinburgh. “He.is anxious to carry with 

n to the wilds of Cavcasus, that species of information 

h will tend to civilise his rude subjects; and it is 

tnderstood to be his intention to make these subordinate 


tthe vrand plan, he has formed, ef introducing into | 
ive land the light of Chris . \ chairman, aftcr. dwellivg upon the heimousness of; 


his native land the light of Christianity. 


assault upon the person of a young man (a mere 
‘stripling compared with himself), of the naine of 
‘Joseph Richard Cotton, the son of the beadle of the 
| parish of Chiswick, and with biting part of his tongue 


¢ 
= 





Joseph Richard Cotton sworn —He. was taking, 
some porter in the George public-house, at Chiswick, 
on the night of the 26th Dec. The prisoner, the| 
prisoner’s brother, and his (witness’s) brother were | 
in the room. Witness was not intoxicated, nor quite 
suber; he had drank three pints of beer, The pri. 
isoner had frequently struck him before, and bore an! 
extraordinary spite against him. A musician canx 
into the room; witness began to dance ; the prisoner's 
{brother pushed witness, and told him to sit down ; 
‘he refused, and then the prisoner struck him violent. 
ily, and knocked him ayainst a chair, and seized him 
by the throat; and by pressing with his fist against 
it with all his might, he forced his tongue several 
inches out of his mouth, seized it between his teeth, 
and bita piece entirely off. Witnexs was in the ut- 
most agouy, and called murder as distinctly as he 
was able, 

The jury foand the prisoner guilty; and the 











“A certain actor, of the name of H » said, 
some years ago, that ‘he knew Madame Catalan) 
very well, having performed with her at the same 
Theatre iv Russia, where she had at that time figared 
under the name of Miss Doris Scheefer.’ This he 
said at H. incidentally to two married sisters of the 
pretended Doris Scheefer, whose attention was ex- 
cited by it, because their parents had a daughter of 
the name of Doris, who ran away from them at the 
age of twelve years, out of love to the stage. Fos 
a long time they had obtained no news of her, till 
a letter came from the Netherlands to Magdeburg, 
the abode of her parents, in which she described to 
them her happy situation as a singer. Since then 
nothing more was heard of her, and the above asser- 
tion was forgotten. On the last visit of Madame 
Catalaui to B, where the brother of Doris did not 
failta go and hear the celebrated singer, he was ao 
struck at the first sight with the extraordinary 
likeness, that he communicated bis astonishment in 
the strongest terms to his sisters at H. and his bro 
ther at W.—The latter, struck by the coinciding 
information of his brother and the actor above spo 
ken of, took the mast obvious and natural course, 
hy writing directly to Madame Catulani, aud ve 
questing her to give hiro information on-the subject 
But now, reader, mirabile dictu! Madame Catalau: 
delivered this letter to the magistrates at ......... 
and desired them to inform the writer that he should 
deliver to these magistrates the letter of the runaway 
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BIDDER, THE CALCULATING BOY. 
a 

By the kindness of a friend, we are enabled to lay 
hefore our readers a few questious, proposed to Bid 
der, the calculating youth, when exhibiting here 
about two yearsaygo. We vegret that our informant 
dil not note the time occupied by each operation, 
but he believes that it was about one minute; and 
he is confident, that no single operation took him 
five minutes. 

In order to give an opportunity to our juvenile 
readers to exert their ingenuity, we defer giving the 
solutions till next week. 
1—The distance from Edinburgh to London heing 
320 miles, how long would it take a person to men- 
sure it with his feet, supposing his foot to be 10 in- 
ches long, and that he places his foot 55 times in a 
minute? 

2—A person put down one guinea, and with it a 
shilting; with the next gumea he put down two 
shillings; with the next, three, &c. He continued 
this, till the number of shilli_ gs equalled in value the 
_ of guineas —Query, how much money bad 
ve? 
3.—In counting a basket of apples by twos, threes, 
fours, fives, and sixes, one was over euch time; but, 
when counted by sevens, uowe was left—How many 
were there inthe basket? 
4.—Multiply 37,543 by 67,856. 
5—.A quantity of oil weighs 357,451 Iba.; now, 
computing at 74lbs. to the gallon, what is the whole 
number of gallons? 
6.—Add together, 769,143,857,842 
454,925,048,761 
839,2 14,597,208 
7.—The age of a person being 48 years, how many 
minutes has he lived, computing the year to consist 
of 365 days aud six hours? 
8.— Divide £1320 into guineas, half guineas, five- 
and-sixpenny pieces, three-shilling pieces, half- 
crowns, shillings, aud sixpences, 











Antiquities. 


SURREY SEWERS, 


<a 


——————— 


The grand sewer, undertaken by the commissioners 
of the Surrey districts, for the improvement of the 
city lands in St. George’s-tields, is now nearly finished ; 
it has been carried on wnder the direction of Edward 
J. Anson, Esq. their architect, aided by the indefati- 
gable exertions and assidvity of Mr. George Munday 
and brothers, who have been engaged for the execu« 
tion of the work. ‘The sewer, which extends about a 
mile and a half, commences one hundred and fifty 
— westward of that well-known spot, the Dog and 

Juck, from whence it is continued to the Philanthro- 
pic Society's premises, and intersecting a large tract of 
the city property, it falls into the Borough-road, about 
mid-way betwen the Obelisk and Stone send; its fur- 
ther course proceeds along Blackman.-street and the 
Borough, as far as King-strcet, where it makes an 
angie towards the east, into Snow’s-fields, and proceed- 
ing directly northward, through Weston street, and 
crossing Tooley-street, it merges iuto the Thames, at 
theend of Mill-lane. A large proportion of it runs 
through a quick sand, at the depth of fifteeu and 
twenty feet below the pavement, and passing asit does 
through narrow streets, with buildings on each side, 
it became necessary to tunnel and to construct the bot= 
tom of cast-iron, curved, in the nature of an inverted 
arch. In driving the tunnel slong King-street, towards 
the borough end, many articles of Roman antiquity 
have been brought to light within the last three weeks, 
viz. fragments of cinerary urns, without number, some 
of which, if entire, would have measured nearly two 
feet in diameter, while others occur not above two 
inches; Roman pater, or dishes, which, being filled 
with odorous oil, and other fragrant combustibles, 
were probably used in feeding the funeral pile; and ie 
isremarkable, that, in many imstances, these combus- 
tible snbstances still adhere to the fragments, in a conn 
crete form: fragments likewise of glass vesséls and la~ 
chrymatories haVe been raised ; few vessels have been 
found entire, except the sepulchrat terra cotta lamps, 
of which considerable number bave qeen brought up 
but generally of a very plain character; some of them 


are stamped on the bottom thus, rok ris, others ap. 


parently with the name of AVGVSTYs others of 
CLAVDIVS, &c. &c. A few haman hones, many 
tusks of boars, bones of birds, and other animals have 
also been found. It seems evident that this part of the 
borough was formerly a Roman burial grown: , although 
it isa little singular, that it has never been noticed as 
such by any of the writers upon the History of the 
Metropolis and its Environs; and if this should be 
the fact, it may be connected by other local cireum- 
stances very interesting in the History of Souchwark. 
Phe sewet, when completed, promises to be of yene- 
ral utility to the whole of the district through whieh 
t takes its course, 





ad 
CHANGE OF THE COLOUR OF T® SKIN 





A very particular account of this phenamenon h 
been published by Dr. Emery Biart, of Clinton, ws 





daughter, and other family papers connected with it, 
after whieh’ she (Madame Catalani) would explain} 
herself farther upon this affair. So things stand || 
at present ; and. the writer of these lines oan aflinin, 

that the two sisters of the pretended German Cata ; 
lani appear to bin to have a likeness, if nota strik-|| 
mgone, to Angelica, whom he bas frequently seen. |! 
Truly, says the reader, all this sounds very plausi- || 


bly; but does not Catalani at the first glance show | 





in every feature the genuine Italian? But we our- 
selves alvo suspend our opivion, and leave it to the, 
future to decide, whether the history of music willl} 
one day say, Madame Catalani a German, | 


| 
] 


Small Pox.—A poor man named Cross, a boatwright | 
of Marsh, Lincolnshire, has, within the last fifteendays, || 
lost his wife and six fine children, by that dreadful dis- 


ease the small pov! This is a striking instance of the 
folly, we might almost say the wickedness, of pot 





adopting vacctnati 


York, in the Transactions of the Medico-Physical ‘Sa. 
a It rv in a man of the Brotherton tribe of 
ndians, who is now ninety years of age, an - 
dually been turning white de'the last thircy ona 
first appearance of this change was son after an attack 
of acute rheumatism, in aamall white patch near the pit 
of the stomach; and, shortly alter, other spots appeared 
of the same colour, and gradua ly increased in size 
He was at first alarmed, and endeavoured to remove 
them by remedies, but produced no effect, and soon 
desisted; and the change has continued going regularly 
on ever since; the original colour remainin only on the 
forehead and fore part of the face and aceh with a few 
small patches on the arm. ‘Ihe shin, whlch has be- 
come white, is of a fine cfear tint, and has nothing of a 
dull earthy appeara:ece, nor ef the livid hue observed 
in Albinos. ft ts more delicate to sensations of beat 
and cold than before, and likewise very tender; for 
the pares bleed much when cut or lacerated, and heal 
with difficulty; the perapiracion is rather Iona, The 

nian offiens he has never suffired under any cutaneo 
Hise. ee, aud also thar he wag a very dark Indjan, ie 

























































. Tells how the battle of the Nile was won, | 





a Portry. 


FOR THE KALEIDOSCOVE, 





a 
TO ALI PACHA. 
Written at the Fancy Ball, on the 13th of January, 1819. 
a 
Pacha, I fear thee—I must fly, 
Vengeance is lurking in thine eye, 
Thy lips so white—thy cheeks so pale— 
Pacha, this hour thy slaves will wail. 
Vent not on me thy wrathful ire, 
© turn away those eyes of fire, 
Spare—spare thy victim the last smart, 
That frown which withers up the heart. 
Alas, I die!—One boon I crave, 
That thou wilt sometimes mourn thy slave ? 
MONTRESSOR. 
—_» Co — 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Lis crpool. 





Sin—The enclosed was written and sung by a gentle- 
man, at a farewell] dinner given to Admiral Rainier, at 
Madras, a few days before his departure from the Kast 
India station, where he had been Commander in Chief 
for a considerable time. If you think it worthy to be 
placed in your amusing paper, well—if not, no offence. 

Jan. 18, 1819. L. D. 


*Twas on a day, when Albion's foes 
Had bled beneath her conquering arm, 
And, shatter’d by a thousand blows, 
Shrunk, trembling with a strong alarm ; 
That rising from the troubl’d wave, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE.. 


|| Pointing exulting at the well-fill’d dome ;— 
A basket laden with the orchard’s store, 
Hung on his arm—what tempting choice was there— 
| The bounteous almoner wav’d high in air 
'| (While the delicious fruits were flowing o’er) 
| His sickle—wreathed with many a golden ear, 
! Inviting all to taste Name Nature’s varied cheer. 
With step sedate and meditative eye, 
Like the sad vestal, doom’d to bid adieu 
To all her heart holds dear beneath the sky, 
OCTOBER trod the plain, around her view 
| Were fading vallies and the changing grove ; 
| Wreaths of the yellow foliage pale she wore, 
And rain-drench’d flowrets wan, of sickly hue, 
| And as she bound them on her drooping head, 


Slow walk’d NOVEMBER o’er the leaf-strewn waste, 
| Her own sad thoughts alone could her engage, 

| Like one whose hours of hope for aye were past, 
| She seem’d a silent mourner, verging fast 

To all the joyless solitude of age ; 
| One who ial ieaies all the joys of life, 

A childless mother, and a widow'd wife, 

| Wand'ring alone a weary pilgrimage— 
{Deep were ber sighs—her tears did ever flow— 
It chill’d even the young buoyant heart to see such 

mighty woe. 

In helmet + e of snow, o’er which ~ gleam’d 
The Borealis’ lights, and waving wil 

A pine’s dark tuft—DECEMBER, frowning, seem’d 
A conqueror in barbaric pomp, who deem’d 

He had for ever from the earth exil'’d ‘ 

All pleasant things—and on cach ravag'd plain 
Call’d to rude gambols all his boist’rous train, 
Then sternly at their savage revels smuil'd ; 

He lov'd in the dark curtains of the storm 

And thickest shades of night to vail his dusky form : 
And let him come, and wear his darkest frown, 
Stern chieftain of a desolating train ! 

I.ct him, from her imperial seat, cast down 
Beauty—fair Nature’s child, and on her throne 

Kid a dark phantom, nurs’d by tempests, reign! 























Britannia thus her orders gave: 
** Victory, go forth, and te my longing sight _ : 
Place those my favorite chiets, the bulwarks of the fight °. 


Victory the mandate pleas'd obeys, 
And, fixed in her triumphal car, 
The semblance first of Howe displays, 
The father of the thundering war ; 
On his right hand, with threat'ning mien, 
And fearless, was St. Vincent seen; 
The Spanish flag, no more the prop of pride, 
Bath'd in its country’s blood, hung drovping by his side. | 


Scotland's fam'd hero next appears, 
Duncan, of great and just renown ; 
Fair Victory high her banner rears, 


|| Sweet social intercourse shall still ramain. 


He cannot every charm of life destroy— _ 
His chilling breath nips not each bud of joy 5 


To you, whose smiles as summer months are dear, 
And still unchang’'d thro’ all the chequer’d year, 
Friend of my muse—to you I dedicate this strain. 


* A river and province of Mexico. 
(It is oy justice tosay, that we are well assured the authoress 
was entirely ignorant of Spencer’s description of the Months 
when the above Poem was composed.— Fdit. Kendal Chron.} 


— 
STANZAS, 
Written after reading the fourth Canto of Childe Harold. 


—-_- 





‘To hail the Chief of Camperdown ! 
While Nelson rushing from the main, | 
K.gypt's dread warriors in his trein, | 


And proud Britannia springs to greet her darling son. | 


** Yet not,” the Goddess cries, | 
** One veteran still I pant to sce, 
Alike his grateful contry's pride, 
Alike thy boast, 0! Victory! 
And tho’ relentless time has spread 


His silver honors o'er his he When youth and fancy gilt <4 life’s fair morn, 
While commerce triumphs in her India’s fame, Fired by the Muse, J wish’ ahunely love, 
Rainier, her happy sons shall vencrate thy name. Some bright Apollo, whom all charms adorn, 





COMPARISONS, 
—- 
Man is the rugged, lofty pine, 
‘That frowns on many a wave-beat shore ; 
Wornan’s the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, | 
And dock its rough bark sweetly o'er. | 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest 
Nods o'er the mountain's barren side 5 
Woman the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreathe its brown in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 
Dark as the raven's murky plume, | 
Save where the sun-beam light and warm, 
Lor woman's soul and woman's form, 
Gleams brightly o'er the gathering gloom. 


Yes lovely sex! to you "tis given 
To rule our hearts with angel sway, 
Blend with cach woe a blissful heaven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 
a ’ 
THE PROCESSION OF THE MONTHS. 
ii 
[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. ] 
—— 
With sunny locks and eyes of azure hue, 


JUNE—a young wood-npmph, walk'd with pleasing air, ||), | think beyond this 


The hyacinth’s sweet bells impearl’d with dew, 
Which by the forests’ brook’s wild margin grew, 
And eglantine’s soft tinted roses fair, 

In graceful wreaths were o'er her forehead bound ; 
A leafy girdle clasp'd her form around 

Of woodbine tendnils, with their biossoms rare ; “ 
Sweet were the wild notes of her varied song, 
Echoing at eve and morn the green wood dells among. 
Short was her stay, for Summer's stately queen 
Majestic JULY, follow'd in her car 

Of burnish'’d Hight, which with its dazzling sheen 
E:mbrown'd the meads, and with a darker green 
Colour'd the woods—in forest glades afar 

Screen’ from the powerful lustre of her eyes, 

Tn courtloes tribes the flowery nations rise, 

Where no rude foot their beauteous forms may mar, 
And with rich fragrance load the zephyr’s wings, 
Who wooes the precious gift with gentle whisperings, 
Like a brown chieftain of those fair domains 

Where Naragueta rolls its waters bright, 

"Sve double wealth of Mechoacan’s® pa, 








‘ 





en 


© cr polden sands—through realms where plenty reigns, | 
Come AUGUST, all in rich apparel dight, 
‘The Jamask rose, with glowing leaves full spread, | 
And clust'ring grapes engarlanded his head ; 

i 


His silken robe, which bore the hue of light, 
Wiel j 


gems of rainbow tints was studded o'er, 
utt'ring seythe and rake tiumphently he bore; 


"hen did th reaper, blythe SEPTEMBER, come, i 
Tho low ripe sheaves on his broad shoulders bore, j 
And jo, ful sb outed for the harvest-heme, il 





'** Behold!" I cried, ** Behold indced a soul— 


Thou know'st me not—but, oh! I fecl—I know, 
|, Which claims alliance with thy heart-feit woe, 
Poets by pocts can be priz‘d alone— 


| What other souls can make the past their own, 


| Yes, Glory ! honours of immortal kind, 
The lasting triumphs of expansive mind, 


It is not arms, nor millions, which can raise 


For theelorn Champion of the bleeding heart 


If future pleasures b!::nt not Sorrow's dart, 


Therc shall the tide of sorrow cease to flow, 


Oh! bid us not farewell, thou Knight of woe ; 
Permit us still thy devious steps to trace ; 
Still let the strain of sadden’d grandeur flow, 
While themes immortal every stanza grace. 
Often my heart, my inmost heart, has sigh'd 
By Delphi's shrine, or Arno’s stream to stray ; 
But Fate my mind’s best wishes hath denied. 
Oh! were not souls confined by cumb’rous clay, 
Perchance thou ne’er had'st been all lonely on thy way. 


And beaming beauty from the realms above, 
With brow of bi and with eyes of light— 
But » alus! and demi-gods were flown— 

My ardent soul too high had wing'd her flight— 
1 found no mind congenial with “i own— 


When lo ! Childe Hareld rose !—I felt no more alone. 


A heavenly spirit in an earthly shrine !”” 
Across my mind transcendent visions stole, 
And Hope illumed them with her smile divine. 
‘Tis past! ‘tis ! my glow has vanish’d too— 
My heart is cold—Joy’s fluttering pulse is dead— 
Faded the visions flattering Fancy drew— 
Vanish'd the beams which round my youthful head, 
By radiant Hope diffused, their transient glories shed. 


That if thou did’st, thou would’st not scorn the lay 
And twines its cypress with thy brighter bay. 
What other hearts can fecl as theirs have felt ? 


O*er the sweet visions of the Muses melt, 
And dwell in bright idea where Glory erst has dwelt ? 


Brighter than all a victor’s sword can buy, 
Which, long as earth shall stand, will never die, 


The fame of nations on a solid base— 

Tis from the mind the rays of glory blaze— 
What worth of heart, what fire of soul we trace, 
In the historic page, which ancient annals grace ! 


If future years revive not Rapture’s flower, 


And thou art ay! in - wither'd bow’ r— 
wilderness of woe | 


There lies a world of bliss, too bright to tell ; 


There, purified and blest, our souls shall dwell— . 
Ne’er more to shed the tear—ne’er more to sigh ** Fare- 
” 


| Mourned that the glories of the year so speedily were fled. 


consistent with the liberal spirit that prompted the 


ENIGMA, 


Addressed to the Ladics. 
—— 


,A compound, an oddity—be not afraid, 

{I’m too like yourselves — alarm to excite, 
|And Fashion’s the goddess in whom I delight. 
Don’t you see my small waist and my lilly white hand ; 
I'm as stiff as a poker and small as a wand ; 
This crook though I carry, no shepherd I ape, 
"Tis but to make perfect my whimsical shape. 
Oh, help! Iam falling, will no one untie 
Those merciless bonds—ere I faint—or I die ? 


—_—— 


ENIGMA, 


— — 





I am useful to man in the highest degree, 
Without my assistance he soon pines away, 

As a leaf that is pluck’d from thaeld parent tree, 

That lives fora moment, then falls to decay. 


"Tis for me that the Indian, arm’d with his spear, 
Undaunted by danger, restrained by no bound, 
With eagerness follows the light-footed deer, 
Assisted by neither the horse nor the hound. 


I am found in the hog, in the sheep, in the beeve, 
In every vessel that crosses the sea; 

Do but carefully look, and you soon will perceive, 
That man is as nothing deserted by me. 


ENIGMA. 








Ye Mathematicians, and Geomcetrians, 
Your skill is not equal to mine; 

I can parallels draw, and circles also, 
Without compasses, ruler or line. 


You may think me in jest, but ‘tis true I protest, 
With ease I the circle can square ; 
epee also, with ease I can draw, 

ithout staff or cross, I declare. 


The King and the Queen, I often have seen, 
; I was there — nome did die ; ‘ 
*m a surgeon indeed, when your gaping wounds bleed. 
Now Ladies and Gents., who am te , 





TO SMOKERS AND SNUFF-TAKERS. 








When smoke arises from my pipe, 
Thus to myself I say— 

‘* Why should TI anxious be for life, 
Which vanishes away ? 


The social snuff-box will conyey 
The same idea just, 

As if it silently would say— 
Let's mingle dust to dust.” 

















Miscellaneous, 


HAND IN HAND 
Fancy Dress sal. 


(Concluded from our former Number.) 
—_a 
{FYROM A CORRESPONDENT.J 











Tt is not our object to attempt an amendment of 
the account so admirably given. in-all the journals 
of last week, which would judeed be im pos- 
sible, but merely to. add a few of the characters 
unavoidably omitted in that admirable statement. 
The right, in point of delicacy, to mention the names 
of the guests at this splended féte in a public paper, 
has been questioned by some of our friends, but we 
cannot help thinking they carry the point too far. 

The notice already taken of the characters has 
been interesting, amusing, aud instructive, even to 
many who were there, and who could not distinguish 
in the blaze, the intentions of the parties themselves : 
and surely it would be a degree of selfishness, in- 


entertainment, to deny tv those who were not pre- 
sent, the pleasure of reading a description of those 
who were. Praise is too meagre, and narrative too 
weak to be employed in extolling the plan, and des- 
cribing the execution of the custume ball; aud it is 
ouly ion sketches of individual character that we 
can hope to afford an idea of its gencral effect. We 
do not think we go too far in saying, that this ball 
was emblematic of what Great Britain bas established 
in Europe, and what all true British hearts wish to 
see established throughout the world, universal peace 
The Russian and the Turk, the French Cuirassier 
and the Prussian Hussar, the English Jack Tar and 
the Parisian Monsicur, mingled in one dance, and 
partook of one viand. The jealous Spanish Grandee 
entrusted his wife to the honour of an Italian Gal- 
lant, and the predatory Cossack held satred the 
charms and the jewels of a Venetian Princess —We 
saw few more correct or becoming costnmes, than 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Downward, as a 
Tartar Prince and Princess, the latter would Lave 
charmed the Great Cham himself.—The — thiee 
Messvs. Ewart were elegantly habited as Venetian 


I'm a queer kind of creature, which Nature ne’er made, 






eT 
the groupes or oriental figures; and nothing coy 
excecd the expressive manner in which Mr. Lofty 
supported the dignified air, the frown, the attitag 

of a Saracen Leader, Sublimely stern during ty 
business of parade—jolly over the bowl of Rege 

Sherbet, and soft and tender in his chit chat with the 

lovely Ann, we viewed with surprise and admiratig, 

ithe changes in his countenance and manner, and by 

final scene pat us strongly in mind of the cha 

wrought on Philip’s warlike son, up to the time why 

“The vanquished victor sunk, &c.”—Mr. Arthy 
Latham’s dress we imagined to be that of a Laery 

a mourning: Romeo, or a Paris ; be it, however why N 
it might, it was extremely interesting dud well .' 
ed. Never was the old adage of “ Beauty whe 
adorned, &c.” so entirely controverted, as in thea 
pearance of Mrs. Addison, whose dress was hi 
ornamented, and who herself really looked so ¢,, 
tirely beautiful, that one would have thought nature 
jealous of art, had exerted herself not to be outden, 
by exterior-adornment. Mr. Menzies was character, 
istically good in the dress of an Ancient Gentleman, 
He betzayed himself, however, throughout by bei 
or looking more fond of his elegant Lady and a. 
complished Daughter, than of himself.—Mr, Mad. 
dock in a Tyrolese Peasant's dress, looked handsom ve 
of course, and in high glee.—Mr. George Greave, 

jun. had persuaded his uncle Time to 2dd a few yean N 
and wrinkles to his account, and he declared at sup 
per, the oftener he turned the glass the less he fe 
afraid of the scythe. —Mr. Thornton looked like one 
of the Two Gentlemen of Verona in search of the 
other: but we are not sure if he did not rathe 
regret the absence of a lady.— We ever felt mor 
inclined to play at trap, marbles, hockey or fi 
than ‘when we’ met with Mr. Henry Harrison. We 
trust it will not offend his manhvod, to say, that he 
was the most innocent and pretty picture of boy. 
hood we had ever seen. We thought there way 
something much more piquant in Mrs, Brandreth’s 
eye than her hat. We never saw that Lady Jook 
more delightful. - : 
Feeling, during the exhibition of this enchanting 
scene, that its repetition was a thing never to be 
hoped for, we felt a strong inclination to clip Mr, 
Robert Greaves’s wings; and qnitted, late as it wu, 
with extreme reluctance, not cheered by a hope of: 
ever dreaming of any thing half. so bewitching a 
the total cffect of the Costume Ball. 

Twas gaudy all, and rich in every part 

Of essences and gems, and spirit of gold, 

An unexhausted ucean of delight:—Cowley, 
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Singular Discovery of two Murderers.—Anothet of 
those wonder-working events which shallow fallibility 
cannot fathom, but which strikingly exemplifics the in. 
fallibility of a retributive justice, took place in the coune 
of the last week. It is the case of a young woman pro 
ceeding towards her mother’s home. ex ‘= Christmas 
visit. She alighted frain the stage a few mils: 
this side of Newport, and had turned down a bye road, 
called Pave Lane, which led to the place of her desti 
tion. In the course of an hour a farmer whio had 
med. to pass by the waggon when she left it, and 

been riding over his grounds in the neighbourhood, 
was returning, when he discovered her lying dead on 
e bank at the further extremity of a lane, with her head 
nearly severed from her body ; whilst, horrid to relate, 
a large dog hg bee side was eagerly licking the blool 
that was still flowing from her throat! .The gentleman, 
with a commendable anxiety for the spprehensee of 
perpetrators of the bloody deed, immediately rode after 
the waggon, and, overtaking it, accused the waggoner 
of the fact. Surprised at the charge, and thinking its 
mistake of the farmer’s, lic stopped his team, and a- 
companied him to the fatal spot. ‘The dog was still 
there, and the waggoner who imagined he might —_ 





















































to the murderers, to drive him away and terview 
low him, as ably he might lead to their discovery. ibyora| ‘ 
It was accordingly done, and the sagacious animal after 

scenting about for some time, proceeded direct for New. comin 
port, and entered a public-house in that place. The Mihd, tha 
farmer and the waggoner followed him in, when the hor: 
latter immediately recognized that he had belonged w ImpPerior 
the unfortunate young woman. The murderers (two in the F 


number) who were drinking in the house, were ; 
and, after a short examination, were committed for tril 
to Shrewsbury gaol.—Birmingham Argus. 
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i Co Correspondents. 


eee 





sees : our p 
Livenroot. Faxcy Batt.—Werecollect to have rad mich a 
that Queen Elizabeth once imposed a heavy fine upw Hiiate of E 
the university of Oxford, for leaving out a singl urn | 
word in their edition of the church catechism. M 
identical word was inadvertently omitted in our lat #ason to 
number of the Kaleidoscope, in the notices to core Mihited Si 
pondents; but although, as in the Oxford instano, Hi), 
tha error completely reverses the sense, yet.ns it isnot Mt, an 
of such a scrious import as to change the sense of th HM give to 
seventh commandment, we trust our simple confess Ale the 
of the fault will atone for our carelessness. ‘The worl dice 


to which we allude is, as our readers will y 


* guess, the monosyllable net; and as the en com: 


his memorable ete may not even yet have c ¢ Amer 
hended the whole of the Dramatis Persona, wes eh 
uepent the passage adverted to, supplying the histw Ja partic 
of last week. ‘ Bacticabi 














well. 
——2 (4) > 98a | 
MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY. 


By Secwick Asporne¥, of Wilmington, Delaware. |) 
—_——— 


What is the body ?—Fragile, frail,— 
As vegetation’s tender leaf ; 

‘Transient as April's fitful gale, — 
And as the flashing meteor brief. 


Aath vanished from life’s busy scene, 
This earth shall roll, that sun shal! flame, 
As though this dust had never been. 


What is the soul ? Immortal mind, 
Unlimited as thought’s vast range, 

By grovelling matter unconfined ; 
The same, while states and empires change. 

When suns have waned, and worlds sublime, 
Their final revolutions told, 

This soul shall triumph over time, 


J... Parr as Little John, of Sherwood and Barnsley, | 


jshooting match, and Little John said his sire hadj 
also obtained a prize, in otha days, of a pair of; 
When long this miserable frame buckles, but they were uot exhibited. 


| dressed, 
|fixe, but as be is noticed in a suppkimeptary state- 
{ment as having supported his part with great pro-| 
'priefy, we oust, of course, submit that be was a goud’ 
\eharacter —Miss Goring was a lovely little Swiss ;! 
‘perhaps the highest compliment we cgo pay her! 
; appearance, is, that she was almost as charming asa’ 
| peasant, as she isas a ge nitle woman. Major Par ke,j 
las a@ wative East lidiau Soldier, aad Mr. Charics:| 


Geutlemcn, we believe in suits of white satin and 
silver enbroidery.—The modesty and simplicity of 
Mr. N. Philips in the character of a Savoyard, with 
his guitar on his shoulder, prevented: his being as 
much voticed as his correct costume merited, He was) 
admirable, He entered the room as the temporary| 
companion of Mr. Goring, as Robin Hood, and Mr.| 


in the year 1500, 


Robin Hood we observed wore|| 
ou ins breast a silver bow, wou by his father in a 


We thought! 
Mr. Goring most appropriately and accurately! 


| We thank a correspondent who has favoured us with tlt 


Perhaps bis Lieutenant was a lithe ¢oo)| S. W. has omitted to accompany his question with the 








“¢% As it is possible that some of the fair nymphs 
swains who figured away upon the above occasion, my 
have been inadvertently passed over by the * Hand-it- 
Hand’ laureate, we hiseby offer a column of 
next week’s Kaleidoscope to supply such lamen' 
deficiency ; and thus rescue the injured parties from 
the risk they at present run of not * shining in future 
story.’ 
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solution of the Square, and the query about the A 
gerine Pilot; the latter of which, akhnugh eee 
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generally known, is very good, and shall be intr re part 
in Cue season. hich has 
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As though such orbs had never rall’d. 


i Earle as a Tartar Chief were couspicnous aruungst,| 
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